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Several pages are given to the unemployment problem in the 
United States, and the book closes with a detailed account of the 
Massachusetts Bill introduced in 1916, in the drafting of which 
Mr. Cohen participated. The text of the Massachusetts bill is given 
in full, as well as that of the first " special scheme " drafted by 
the British Minister of Labour in 1921 under Unemployment In- 
surance Act, which contained a provision permitting experimenta- 
tion. The Wisconsin scheme, proposed in 1921, which differs funda- 
mentally from the others in that the burden is placed solely on 
employers instead of employers, employees and the state, is briefly 
described. 

Mr. Cohen does not mention the significant change in the Danish 
law in 1920, which took the administration of the law out of the 
hands of the labor unions. Nor does he make sufficient use of the 
decisions of the umpire under the British Act, which show, better 
than anything else, the actual working of that law. In fact, an 
exhaustive digest of these decisions, covering now a period of ten 
years, is one of the most-needed pieces of work for a full under- 
standing of the problems of unemployment insurance. 

John R. Commons 
University or Wisconsin 

The Story of the Irish Nation. By Francis Hackett. New 
York, The Century Company, 1932. — 402 pp. 

Although this particular book gives evidence of wide reading on 
the part of its author, and is much more free from errors of fact 
than such books are wont to be, it is avowedly a vivid " interpreta- 
tion " of Ireland's history, rather than its sober record. It is, per- 
haps, one of the best of a rapidly growing class of books that mark 
the rediscovery of history by novelists and dramatists. Such books 
are not intended to serve as texts for students, but as sources of 
background for the general reader's grasp of matters of current in- 
terest. They are not subject to the application of the rules of his- 
torical criticism, and nobody — least of all their authors — expects 
them to be assayed for exaggeration, debatable chronology, trust- 
worthiness of sources or like matters within the purview of the pedes- 
trian compiler or sifter of historical record. To be sure, all works 
in this class, good, bad and indifferent, have to be taken into account 
by the student of the history of ideas, and of historiography, to whom 
even their inexpert use of historical apparatus and their subjective 
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intrusion of their authors' likes and dislikes must be of interest. 
The substantial interest in books of this character lies in the inter- 
pretation, to which they subordinate all else ; and only on the inter- 
pretation can they be appraised. 

Mr. Hackett's interpretation of the history of Ireland is interest- 
ing. Very briefly — and colorlessly — summarized, it runs somewhat 
as follows. Pre-Christian Ireland already possessed most of the ele- 
ments which it later developed after the conversion to Christianity. 
The rapid success of St. Patrick and his followers is attributable in 
part to the tact and conservatism of the missionaries, and in part to 
the lack of a central government. The need for the latter was not 
recognized until centuries after the Norman invasion of Ireland. 
The four centuries which followed the invasion witnessed the futile 
effort of the Norman and Norman-Irish lords, and the agents of the 
Crown, to subjugate the Irish by castle-building, the implantation of 
feudal law and practice, and the sharp maintenance of racial lines. 
Then the British Crown, having worsted the feudal nobility in Eng- 
land, thrust it aside in Ireland, and began by legislation, religious 
persecution and corruption, the process of breaking down the spirit 
of national resistance which the Norman squatters had not only 
failed to overcome, but had even made their own. This process 
varied in emphasis, intensity and even, to some extent, in object, 
according to the vicissitudes of English politics. The Stuart and 
Commonwealth Century left Ireland desolate. " Night at last de- 
scends. It is a night of such blackness, cold and horror that it 
reminds one only of a no-man's-land in which two bands of crouch- 
ing men are at work in the blackness ; one to kill the wounded, the 
other to rob the dead." Confiscation of property, economic servi- 
tude, political, social and religious persecution, denial of educational 
facilities, merciless and instant repression by law of industrial begin- 
nings — these were the characteristics of British policy towards Ire- 
land. 

The movements of Wolfe Tone and Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
represent the revivification of the national spirit, while Grattan and 
O'Connell merely seek amelioration of the material troubles of the 
Irish, whom they regard as having " one common citizenship " with 
England. The constitutional movement bade fair to accomplish little 
under the " lymphatic leadership " of Butt, but Parnell was a gen- 
uine and creative national leader. After him again, the leaders were 
absorbed in the political life of England, and satisfied to improve 
economic and educational conditions in Ireland, and secure local 
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autonomy and Home Rule. But again the pendulum was given a 
mighty swing, this time by the men of letters, who revived the lan- 
guage, and the study of the literature, history and antiquities of Ire- 
land. The spirit of Ireland has been awakened, and no artifice of 
partition can long prevent the articulate expression by her united 
people of their determination to live their own national life. Greater 
progress towards the achievement of the recovery of Ireland and the 
ending of alien misrule has been made in the generation since the 
literary revival began than at any time since the Normans first en- 
tered Ireland. 

Mr. Hackett writes with sustained brilliancy and great compact- 
ness of expression. Some of his word-pictures are likely to leave a 
lasting impression on the reader. His characterizations of Crom- 
well, Pitt and Gladstone are penetrating and essentially correct, 
while he has grasped the trend and significance of Parnell's policy 
as few who have written of him. Not unnaturally, Mr. Hackett 
ascribes much to the movements among men of letters and the stage. 
He is fond of hinting at the importance of the Nordic element, the 
" cool military blond type ", in Irish history. The hypocritical 
Lecky gets his desserts whenever he comes within reach of Mr. 
Hackett's scorn. To O'Connell he is unjust. There is an occasional 
touch of superciliousness that repels the professional student of his- 
tory; but the latter, after all, has to put up with a good deal in 
these days of the " new history ". 

C. E. McGuire 

Washington, D. C. 

The Settlement of Wage Disputes. By Herbert Feis. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1921.— xv, 289 pp. 

The long-time student of the industrial conflict will be less dis- 
posed to doubt the wisdom of Mr. Feis's proposals than to reflect 
wistfully as to the accompanying condition of social intelligence 
which their adoption presupposes. Mr. Feis's theoretical scheme for 
the settlement of wage disputes involves, in the first place, the whole- 
sale adoption of collective bargaining between organized employers 
and organized workers, who shall both consent to the reference of 
all unsettled differences to a legally created court. Wage agree- 
ments both in conference and in arbitration are to be based upon 
the principles of a living wage for the least skilled, standardization 
of rates in trades and occupations requiring similar skill with differ- 
entials in rates based on a classification of work, upon adjustments 



